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D I S 

2-. State; podure. 

They remained in a kind of warlike difpofure , or perhaps 
little better. Woiton. 

'Dispra'ise. n.f. [ dis and praife . ] Blame; cenfure; dif- 
honour. 

If I can do it. 

By aught that I can fpeak in his difpraife , 

She fliall not long continue love to him. Shakefpeare. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, diftrud, and all difpraife. Milt. Far. Loft. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breads ; no weaknefs, no contempt, 

Difpraife or blame. Milton s Agonfies, /. 1723. 

I need not raife 

Trophies to thee from other mens dfpraife. Denham. 

Looks fright not men : the general has feen Moors 
With as bad [aces ; no difpraife to Bertran’s. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 

If any writer fhall do -this paper fo much honour as to in- 
fcribe the title of it to others, the whole praife or difpraife of 
fuch a performance will belong to fome other author. Addifon. 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no difpraife to me that 
they will not : the cleannefs of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in difeovering its own faults. Pope . 

To Dispraise, v. a. [from the noun.] To blame; to cen- 
fure ; to condemn. 

In praifing Anthony, I have difprais’d Csefar. Shakefp. 

No abuf'e, Ned, in the world ; honed Ned, none: I dif- 
praifed him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall 
in love with him ; in which doing, I have done the part of a 
careful friend. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. ii. 

The criticks, while they like my wares, may difpraife my 
writing. Spectator , N°. 288. 

Dtspra'iser. n. f [from difpraife .] A cenfurer; one who 

blames. Didt. 

Dispra isible. adj. [from difpraife.'] Unworthy of commen- 
dation. Diet. 

Dispra'isingl y. adv. [from difpraife.] With blame; with 
cenfure. 

Michael Caffio ! 

That came a wooing with you; many a time. 

When I have fpoke of you Sfpraifmgly , 

Hath ta’en your part. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

To Djspre'ad. v. a. [ dis and fpread. ] To fpread diderent 
ways. In this word, and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compodtion, and means, different ways ; in dif- 
ferent directions. 

As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear, 

And in her face fair truth and mercy doth appear. Fa. Qu. 

Over him, art driving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green difpread , 

Framed of wanton ivy, dowing fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 

His pricking arms, entrail’d with rofes red. Fairy Queen. 

Above, below, around, with art difpread. 

The fure inclofure folds the genial bed. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Dispro'fit* n. f. [dis and profit .] Lofs ; damage; detri- 
ment. Dipt. 

Disproof, n f [dis and proof] Confutation; conviction of 
errour or falfhood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his doctrine, and 
offers at fomewhat towards the difproof of mine. Atterbury. 

I need not offer any thing farther in fupport of one, or in 
difproof of the other* Rogers, Serm. 14. 

ToD ispro'peRty. v. a. [dis and property.] To difpoffefs of 
any property. 

Disproportion, v.f [dis and proportion.'] Unfuitablenefs in 
quantity of one thing, or one part of the fame thing, to ano- 
ther ; want of fymmetry. 

Not to affeCt many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends : 

Foh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will mod rank. 

Foul difproporiion , thoughts unnatural. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

Reafoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wife and frugal, could commit 
Such difproportions ; with fuperduous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 

Greater, fo many fold to this one ufe. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

Perhaps from greatnefs, date, and pride. 

Thus furprifed, fhe may fall : 

Sleep does difproportion hide. 

And, death refembling, equals all. Waller. 

For their drength. 

The difproportion is fo great, we cannot but ^ 

Expedt a fatal confequence. Denham s Sophy. 

What, did the liquid to th’ affembly call,^ 

To give their aid to form the pond’rous bah ? 

Fird, tell us, why did any come ? next why ^ 

In fuch a disproportion to the dry ? plackmore s Ci eat ion. 
That we arc defigned for a more exalted happinefs, than 
can be derived from the things of this life, we may infer from 


Dis' 

their vad disproportion to the defires and capacities of our 

Rogers , Serm c 

'Fo Disproportion, v. a. [from the noun.] Tomifinatch* 
to join things undatable in quantity. ’ 

There fits deformity to mock my body, 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fize, 

To difproportion me in every part. Shak. Henry VI. p, jjj 
D idance and mens fears have fo enlarged the truth, and fo 
difproportioned every thing, that we have made the little trooo 
of difeontents a gallant army, and already meafure by the 
evening fhadow. Suckling. 

Mufick craveth your acquaintance: many are of fuch dip- 
proportioned fpirits, that they avoid her company. Peatham 
We on earth, with undifcorciing voice, 

May rightly anfwer that melodious node ; 

As once we did, ’till difproportion d fin 
Jarr’d againd nature’s chime. Milton. 

DispropoRtionable. adj. [from difproportion.] Undatable 
in quantity ; not duly regulated in regard to fomething elfe. 

Doubts and fears are the (harped paffions : through thefe 
falfe opticks all that you fee is like the evening fhadows, dif- 
proportionable to the truth, and drangely longer than the true 
fubdance. Suckling. 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not been able 
to endure the df proportionable differences of feafon. Brown. 

We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal bleffings, 
and have too low and difproportionable edeem of fpiritual. Smal. 

There is no wine of fo drong a body as to bear fuch a dij- 
proportionable quantity of water as fixty parts. Pope’s Od. Notes. 
DispropoRtjonableness. n:f. [from difproportionable . ] U n- 
fuitablenefs to fomething elfe. 

Disproportion ably. adv. [from difproportion.] Unfuitablyj 
not fymmetrically. 

DispropoRtional. n.f. [Prom difproportion.] Difproportion- 
able; unfymmetrical ; undatable in quantity to fomething elfe. 
DispropoRtionally. adv. [from difproportional.] IJ Suit- 
ably with refpedt to quantity or value. 
DispropoRtionate. adj. [from difproportion.] Unfymme- 
trical ; undatable to fomething elfe either in bulk or value. 

None of our members are crooked or didorted, or difpro- 
portionate to the red, either in excefs or defedt. Ray. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a dif proportionate and 
unequal poffedion of the earth. Lode. 

Disproportionately, adv. [from difproportionate.] Un- 
fuitably ; unfymmetrically. 

DispropoRtionateness. n.f. [from difproportionate.] Un- 
fuitablenefs in bulk or value. 

To Disprove, v. a. [dis and prove.] 

1. To confute an aflertion ; to convi<ff of errour or fallhood. 

This expofition they plainly difprove , and fhew by manifeft 
reafon, that of David the words of David could not poffibly be 
meant. e Hooker. 

This Wedmoreland maintains, 

And Warwick (hall difprove it. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Arcite with difdain, 

In haughty language, thus reply’d again : 

Forfworn thyfelf; the tray tor’s odious name 
I fird return, and then difprove thy claim. Drydens Fables. 
It is eader to affirm than to difprove. Holder s Elements. 
That falfe fuppofition I advanced in order to difprove it, and 

by that means to prove the truth of my dodtrine. 

Atterbury s Sermons , Pref. 

We fee the fame affertions produced again, without notice 
of what hath been faid to difprove them. Swift. 

2. To convidt a practice of errour. , , 

They behold thofe things difproved, difannulled, and 
je&ed, which ufe had made in a manner natural. Hooker, b.vr. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, then 
our conformity with the church of Rome in fome uc is 
not hitherto as yet difproved, although papids were unto us 
heathens were unto Ifrael. Hookei , b. iv. J> 

Dispro'ver. n.f. [from difprove.] 

One that difproves or confutes. . n u nn t 

One that blames ; a cenfurer, if the following paffag 

ill printed for difappraver. , f 

The fingle example that our annals have yielded <> 

extremes, within fo fhort time, by mod of tie dme . 
ders and difprovers , would require no flight memon • . 

Dispu'nishable. adj. [dis and punijhable .] Wltho p 

161 No Safes of any part of the fold lands Ihall ever be 
other than leafes for years not exceeding t irt} 

Hon,' and not in reverfion or remainder, ad 

To D*pu'i»se. v.a. [dis and pur/e.] To .pay ; “ 
is not certain that the following paffage Ihouid not 

■difurfe. a 

Many a pound of my own proper l.or , 

Becaufe I would not tax the needy commons, 

Have I difpurfed to the garrifons, Henri Li* 

And never a/k’d for retention. 
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D i s 

^Liable ro cont^^comrowi^bk; that for which fomething 

maybe alleged on oppodte ddcs. , 1 r 

If they are not in themfelves difputable , why are they fo 

much difputed ? * W; * 

> Lawful to be contefled; 

Until any point is determined to be a law, it remains 
difoutable by every fubjedt. . Swift. 

Di'sputant .v.f. [from difpute ; difputans, Latin. J Acon- 

trovertid ; an arguer ; a rcafoner. 

Our dihut ants put me in mind of the fk'uttle-fifh, that when 
he is unable to extricate himfelf, blackens all the water about 
him ’till he becomes invifible. Spectator, N°. 470. 

Disputant, adj. Difputing; engaged in controverfy. 

Thou there wad found 
Among the graved rab'bies, difputant . 

On points and quedions fitting Mofes chair. Milt. Pa. Reg. ^ 
Disputation, n.f [from dijputatio, Latin.] 
j The (kill of controverfy ; argumentation. ^ 

Con fid er what the learning of deputation Is* and how they 
are employed for the advantage' of themfelves or others, 
whofe bufmefs is only the vain oflentation of founds. Locke. 

2. Controverfy ; argnmental conted. 

Well do I find, by the wife knitting together of your an- 
fwer, that any difptitation Lean ufe is as much too weak as I 
unworthy. Sidney , b. ii. 

’Till fome admirable or unufual accident happens, as it 
hath in fome, to work the beginning of a better alteration in 
the mind, deputation about the knowledge of God com- 
monly prevailed) little. Hooker , b. v. 

DisputaTious. adj. [from difpute .] Inclined to difpute; 
cavilling. 

A man mud be of a very difputatinus temper, that enters 
into ftate-con'troverfies with any of the fair fex. Add. Freehold. 
DispuTative. adj. [from difpute.] Difpofed to debate; ar- 
gumentative. 

Perhaps this pradtice might not fo eafily be perverted as 
to raife a cavilling, dijputative, and fceptical temper in the 
minds of youth. * Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPUTE, v. n. [, difputo , Latin.] To contend by argu- 
ment ; toaliercatc; to debate; to argue; to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, thofe 
of the fword are more fo, and fighting is a worfe expe- 
dient than difputing. Decay of Piety. 

The atheift can pretend no obligation of confcience, why 
he fhould difpute againd religion. Tillotjon , Serm. ii. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with vehemence about 
a very little point of conveniency ? Atterbury. 

To Dispu'te. v. a. 

1. To contend for, whether by words or a£fion. 

Things were difputed before they came to be determined: 
men afterwards were not to difpute any longer, but to 
obey. Hooker. 

So difpute the prize, 

As if you fought before Cydaria’s eyes. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
One fays the kingdom is his own : a Saxon drinks the 
quart, and fwears he’ll difpute that with him. Fatter , N°. 75. 

2. Tooppofe; to quedion. 

Now I am fent, and am not to d'fpute 
My prince’s orders, but to execute. Dryden’s Ind. Emperor. 

3. To difeufs ; to think on : a fenfe not in ufe. 

Dijpute it like a man. 

1 fhall do fo : 

But I mud alfo feel it as a man. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Dispu'te. n.f [from the verb.] Conted; controverfy; argu- 
xnental contention. 

The quedion being about a fadf, it is begging it, to bring 
as a proof an hypotheds which is the very thing in difpute. Loc. 

The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that plants thrive 
and fiourifh in it, and animals live: this is matter of facd, and 
beyond all dijpute. _ Bentleys Sermons. 

Lispi 1 elilss. adj. [from difpute .] Undifputed ; uncontro- 
vertible. jjift 

Dispu'teR. v.f [from difpute.] A controvertid; one given 
to argument and oppofition. 

Both were vehement difputers againd the heathen ido- 
L tr y- i Stillingfeefs Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

i hofe conclufions have generally obtained, and have been 
acknowledged even by difputers themfelves, ’till with labour 
they had difled their convictions. Rogers’s 'Sermons. 

Disqualification, n.f. [ from df qualify. ] That which 
difqualifies ; that which makes unfit/ 

It is recorded as a fufficient dif qualification of a wife, that 
^ fpeaking of her hufband, fhe faid, God forgive him. Spectator. 
J o Disq^jaRify. v. a. [dis and qualify.] 

k io make unfit; to difable by fome natural or legal impe- 
diment. ° * 

Such perfons as fhall confer benefices on unworthy and d>[- 
qualfied perfons, after a notice or corredion given," fhall for 
nat turn be deprived of the power of prefenting unto fuch 
*ne ccs-. Ay liff is Perergon-. 



ilcnottf no employment fot which piety difqualifies: Swift* 

My common illnefs utterly disqualifies me for ail conver- 

fatton ; I mean my deafnefs. ft \ ’ 

2 . To deprive a right or claim by fome pofitive redriction 3 to 

difable ; to except from any grant 

The church of England is the only body of Uhliltians 
which df qualifies thofe, who are employed to ^ preach its doc- 
trine, from iharing in the civil power, farther than as fe- 
nators _ Swift on the Sacramental 7 ej. 

To Disqua'ntity. v.a. [ dis and quantity.] To lellen; to 
diminifhi 

Be entreated of fifty to df quant: ty your train ; 

And the remainders that fhall dill depend, 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Shake f A. L^eai . 

Disqui et, n.f [dis and quiet.] Uneadnefs; redleffhefs; want 
of tranquillity ; vexation ; didurbance ; anxiety. _ 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without an y difquiet 01 
thought, may be faid to be happy. L’ Ejlrange s Fades. 

If we give way to our paffions, we do but gratify ourfelves 
for the prefent, in Ordfer to our future difquiet. Fillotfon * 

I had rathfcr live in Ireland than under the frequent dij quiets 
of hearing you are out of order. Swift. 

DisquiRt. adj. Unquiet; iineafy; redlefs. 

I pray you, hufband, be not fo difquiet ; 

The meat was well, if you were fo content. Shakefpeare. 

ToDisquFet. v. a. [from the noun.] To didurb; to make 
uncafy; to harrafs; to vex; to fret ; to deprive of tranquil- 
lity. 

The proud Roman him di [quieted, , 

A warlike Casfar, tempted with the name 
Of this fweet ifiand. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 10. flan. 47. 
Why art thou fo vexed, O my foul? And why art thou fo 
df quieted within me? Pfalm i. 

By anger and impatience the mind is dijquieted , and is not 
able eafily to compofe itfclf to prayer. Duppa . 

Thou, happy creature, art fecure 
From all the torments we endure; 

Defpair, ambition, jealoufy, 

Lod friends, nor love difquiets thee. Rofconwion. 

Disqui'eter. n.f. [from di, quiet.] A didurber; a harraffer. 

Disqui'etly. adv. [from d J quiet.] Without red; anxiouflyj 
un eafily ; without calmnefs. 

We have feen the bed of our machinations, hollownefs; 
treachery, and all ruinous diforders, follow us dijquietly to our 
graves. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 

He reded difquietly that night ; but in the morning I found 
him calm. Wifemari s Surgery. 

DisquiRtness. n.f. [from difquiet.] Uneadnefs; redleffnefsj 
anxiety ; didurbance. 

All otherwife, faid he, I riches rede, 

And deem them root of all dijquietnefs. Fairy Queen , b. ii; 
Arius won to himfelf, both followers and great defenders ; 
whereupon much difquietncfs enfued. Hooker , b. v. f 49. 

Disqui'etude. n.f. [from difquiet.] Uneadnefs; anxiety $ 
didurbance ; want of tranquillity. 

Little -happinefs attends a great chara&er, and to a multi- 
tude of djquietudes the defire of it fubjedfs an ambitious 
mind. Addifon’ s Spectator, N°. 256. 

Tis the bed prefervative from all thofe temporal fears and 
difquietudes, which corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the 
lives of men. Rogers, Sermon 1 „ 

DisquisiTion^ n. f. [difquifitio, Latin.] Examination ; dif- 
putative enquiry. 

God hath referred many things to his own refolution, whofe 
determinations we cannot hope from flefh ; but with reverence 
mud fufpend unto that great day, whofe judice fhall either 
condemn our curiofity, or refolve our difquifitions. Brown-. 

I is indeed the proper place for this difquifition concern- 
ing the antediluvian earth, and it could not w r ell have been 
brought in before. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory, 

1 he royal fociety had a good ede<ff, as it turned many 
of the greated geniufes ©f that age to the difquifitions of 
natural knowledge. _ _ Addifon s Spectator, N°. 267. 

The nature of animal diet may be difeovered by tade, 
and other fenfible qualities, and fome general rules* without 
particular difquifition upon every kind. Arbuthnnt 

To Disra'nk. v. a. [dis and rank.] To degrade from his 
rank. 0 

DisregaRd. n.f [dis and regard.] Slight notices neolecf 
contempt. 6 

To DisregaRd. v.a. [from the noun.] Todigbt; to ne- 
glect; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to ftrangers, to ene- 
mies, thofe whom nature is too apt to make us defpife dif 
regard, or hate, then undoubtedly we are to do good to’ all 

Thofe fads which God hath difregarded hitherto, he may 
regard for the time to come. Srmlridge’s Sermons. 

^.udious of good, man difregarded fame, 

And ufeful knowledge wai his elded aim, Blackmore. 

Disk e caRdful, 
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